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iSoofe Notices. 



DER VULGlRARABISCHE DIALEKT VON JERUSALEM.' 

Professor LOhr, Mitarbeiter at the Deutsche Archdologische Institut, 
1903-4, at Jerusalem, has published, as a result of his year's residence, 
an Arabic grammar of the local dialect. It seems to have been no part 
of Professor Lohr's intention to make comparisons between the Jerusalem 
dialect and classical Arabic, but rather that, more immediately practical, 
of furnishing a grammar of use fro the non-Arabist, as well as to the more 
advanced student; and this end he has most successfully achieved. 

Far be it from me to dogmatize as to local pronunciation, for my 
three years' residence in Jerusalem served at least to convince me that 
this would be more than futile, so great are the variations occasioned by 
locality and social class. The oriental is conservative; each village has 
its own customs, its own language; even after one becomes fairly well 
versed in the Jerusalem speech, one is perplexed by new words, new uses, 
and a new pronunciation in some village, distant but an afternoon's walk. 
The lower-class population of Jerusalem is constantly recruited from the 
villages, and one soon learns to know from the form of a man's turban 
and a woman's veil whether they will say kelb or chelb, or whether the 
coin which they ask for their wares will be called an asherah or a inetalik. 

Among the upper classes one finds, even among those speaking, in 
some sort, the Jerusalem dialect, a tendency to conform to the literary 
Arabic, despising, for example, the use of the common form of negation, 
m sh as being "fellah-ish." 

This difficulty, of speaking with certainty on points of pronunciation, 
meets one upon the very threshold of the study, and I would venture to 
suggest certain alternatives even to Professor LOhr's account of the sounds 
of the alphabet. 

(P. 2) So far as my experience goes, the letter ^ (= </) is by no means 
pronounced like the French j (as in jour, jamais), but always like the 
English j (as in jar, jealous) except of course in Egypt, and among the 
Bedu, where it has the hard sound of g (as in get). Cf. gebel = " a moun- 
tain;" in Egypt gebel. 

(P. 4) Professor LOhr quotes Littmann as describing the difficult 
letter c = r as pronounced with " a rolling noise," while he himself depre- 
cates this, and gives it as "sounding between a g and an r." Either 
description is inadequate to describe the indescribable. The only efficient 
comparison is to the snarl of a camel! 

1 Der vuiiGAKAKABiscHE DiALEKT VON Jbeusalem. Nebst Texten und VVOrterverzeioh- 
nis^■. Von Dr. Mhx LOhr. Giessen: Alfred TOppelmann, 1905. 
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(P. 6) o is correctly alleged to be often pronounced like & . It may 
be added that it is pronounced also like c , as in el-'uds. 

<^ . Professor L6hr might add to the variants of this letter that of 
the hard g as used by the fellahin of Bethlehem — a habit for which they 
are much ridiculed. They say, for example, gara duggano 'al-gafir for 
kara dukkano 'al-kdfir^"he let his shop to the unbeliever." 

I would point out in relation to pronouns (§7) that the suffix of the 
third person singular masculine is perhaps more commonly o than u, and 
that (§ 8) a form more usual than tabd' is btd', fem. btd'at, pi. btu. With 
suffixes we have the forms btd'i, btd-'ak m., btd'ik f., btd'o m., btd'ha f., 
pi. btd'na, btd'kum m. and f., btd'hum m. and f. 

Moreover, I would suggest ( § 4) that md-s are perhaps the separated 
parts of mils = md-\- hu-\-si. Mus is never used for the negation of the 
perfect or imperfect. One says md sdbaris — ''he did not wait;" md 
bifhamnds = "he does not understand us;" but 'audi mus tcaqt=^"I 
have no time." 

I have always heard the first a of the demonstrative pronouns ( § 10) 
hdda and hddi, pronounced long when standing alone. There is, how- 
ever, a tendency to shorten the first vowel in the contracted form of the 
pronoun and article, when the noun begins with the same letter and thus 
causes a double consonant in pronunciation; e. g., has sdbbdr = " this 
dyer," but hdl-kasr = " this fracture." 

In addition to eiya for the interrogative pronoun " which ? " ( § 14) one 
hears also ei. m., and, when approaching a camp in the darkness, I have 
heard men call out "sUzzul" = '^ who is there?" Lohr gives wSs izzdl 
(§ 15) as the formula — to which one answers, "a friend" or "enemy," as 
the case may be. Again, I have heard fHdn (§ 16) more often than fldn, 
and md had than md tidda for " no one." The term wald wahad should 
also be given. I differ also as to the rendering of the vowels in wald st. 
I think the last two should be long, as in si always, whereas those of isi 
are always short. 

I would observe in regard to the special forms given ( § 26) that the 
abbreviations 'am or even 'an are equally used with 'ammdl to express 
the present condition; 'am btiktbu = "axe you writing?"(pl.) The parti- 
ciple rdih is used to express such forms as rdihln bniktib = "vfe are 
about to write." The separate pronoun is not always added. 

I would suggest the following additional examples and explanations 
of Professor Lohr's remarks upon the verb: 

(§ 36) In the imperative the 2d per. m. sing, of all verbs mediae v or 
y are pronounced with a long vowel. 

(§ 39) <§ft/ is often used instead of sdf. 

(§ 40) Sdr is used also in connection with an adjective or participle, 
and expresses a state; e. g., sdr aiydn = "he is ill;" sdr hdsi = "it is full." 

( § 44) The third radical of the verb tertiae v, y,or a becomes long 
when the affixes begin with a consonant — after the analogy of the classi- 

cal verbs; e. g., oi.vO) ramSt. This takes place in the 2d and 1st per. 
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sing, and pi. The ending u of the 3d per. pi., as in classical Arabic, .is 
added to the second radical of the stem, without compensation for the 
third radical. I have heard nisyu in addition to nisu ="they have for- 
gotten." If a pronominal suffix be added to a or i — i. e., to the third 
radical — these are lengthened; e. g., nisiha — ''''\ie has forgotten her;" 
karahum — '^he has let them." A doubly weak verb of frequent occur- 
rence should be here noticed; cf. §99. aga^" to come," which is per- 
haps the corrupted fourth stem of cl^ . 



Singular 


Plural 


Imperative 


aga 


agu 


bigi 


agat 




btigi 


git 


gttu 


etc. 


gtti 
gtt 


glna 


bagi pi. nigi 



One hears also iga instead of aga. The imperative is not in use. The 
following forms are substituted: 

ta'dl ta'dli ta'dlu 

or 

ta'a ta'i ta'u 

( § 48) I have heard by&chud rather than ydchud as the imperfect of 
acha/i. 

(§ 49) There is a definite pause after the first syllable of saal, which 
should therefore be written sa'al sa'alat; imperative is'al, part, sd'il or 
sdyil. 

(§ 50) The more usual form of the participle of the derived stems is 
that without the prefix i; e. g., 

mgarrib \/ garrab " to attempt " mkdtib \/ kdtak 

II stem mgarrab III stem mkdtab "to correspond" 

(§ 74) a2;'ag' = "to disturb" may be added to the list of verbs of the 
fourth stem. 

(§75) 'awaw = "to help" is a verb med. rad. v of the IV stem, 
'dman = '' to believe" is a verb, radical hemza, IV stem. 

(§ 86) The verbs idda'a = "to pretend" and i»tawa = "io be ripe" 
(doubly weak) should be added to those of the eighth stem, with a weak 
third radical. The prefix characteristic of the VIII stem is often omitted 
in the dialect, e. g., stara instead of tstora = "he has bought." 

(§ 90) I would add two verbs of the tenth stem, first radical hemza: 
istd'zan = " to ask permission ; " ista'hal = " to deserve." 

(§99) I am interested to observe that the verb wi'i (§9) "to take 
care, to be attentive " is given as complete, whereas repeated inquiry has 
led me to believe that in colloquial Arabic it is used merely in the 
imperative. 
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A few variations may be suggested in regard to nouns (p. 67): 

(§ 149) A more frequent form of sult&ni is sultanlye. 

(§ 155) Two frequent forms of diminutive may be added: kleb = 
"little dog;" wuled^" little boy." 

(§ 160) I have always heard the pronunciation yds'^f, not yusif. 

It should also be observed that sene= "year" has the regular mascu- 
line plural senin. 

(§ 161) Titles of foreign origin should be added to the list of irregular 
plurals; e. g., bek, bakawdt ; ara, arawM. The word td = "hand" has 
two plurals, deiy&t and iy&di. 

I note also the following points in relation to terms expressing 
number: 

(§180) I have always heard the first a short, in the word ivahad 
ivatiade. 

(§ 184) In compound ordinals the shorter form hddi is often used for 
ilhddi; e. g., h&di w-chamsln ="Mtj-&rst." 

(§ 185) The two parts of a fraction are expressed by the dual; 
^ — sub'Sn, and not tfiSn min sab' a. 

A few additions should be made to the observations upon prepositions 
(p. 83). For example, the use of 'ala ma' and la might be given in the 
following connections: 

el-haqq 'alSna = ^^'we are wrong." 

el-haqq ma' hum = 'Hhey are right." 

el-haqq mus m,a' kum, — " you are not right." 

lamln 'aUna masdrif — "to whom do we owe money?" 

qdddis masdri ilo 'aZefc? — "how much money do you owe him?" 

Una 'alSkum frankin = " you owe us two francs." 

I would remark, in connection with the chapter on adverbs and par- 
ticles (§ 196) that baqd or biqi is not only "at last" or "yet," but is also 
used in entreaty; e. g., iktib K baqd = " write to me, please;" while, com- 
pounded with md, it has the sense of " never." 

There are certain useful rules which might with advantage have been 
added to the chapter on syntax. It is, for example, well to know that, 
contrary to classical usage, the verb is always plural when it follows upon 
two or more subjects, but that before collective noxms the masculine 
singular is used, whereas the masculine plural follows two subjects of 
which one is masculine, the other feminine. The examples given in 
(§ 201) would have been simplified by the explanation that, when two 
verbs belong to the same subject, both — contrary to literary usage — 
follow. To the remarks on the syntactical use of the conditional (§ 209) 
should be added the rule that, in conditional sentences introduced by isa 
or in = " if," the auxiliary verb kdm is not conjugated, but is directly 
connected with the preposition; e. g., in M««t = "if I were;" in kannak 
^"if thouwert." 

We have double cause to welcome this little volume; not merely that 
of its practical utility to the increasing number of students visiting 
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Palestine, but also another, perhaps more widespread, that it is a valiiable 
addition to the comparative study of Arabic dialects. 

I cannot but regret some lack of explanation in connection with the 
verbs. Although it may be said that a valuable supplement is to be 
found in the numerous paradigms and illustrations given, there are cases 
in which more precise rules would have added to the value of the gram- 
mar, the more perhaps because of the anomalous character of the dialect, 
and because attention is not called to its relation to the classical forms. 

The lexicon and reading matter will be of great service to the student 
of dialectical vocabulary and construction. 

Hans H. Spoer. 



